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CUSTOMS OF THE CHINESE IN AMERICA. 

The subject of this paper is the life of the people of the little 
Chinese colonies that have recently been established in our cities, 
with especial reference to the modifications in language, dress, diet, 
religion, and traditions that have arisen among the Chinese in this 
country. But first I would like to say a few words as to the meagre- 
ness of our printed data concerning the social life of the Chinese. 
The opinions of their philosophers have been translated and dis- 
cussed by the scholars of every European clime. Their country has 
been explored and the main features of its natural conformation 
have been recorded. The ethnological characteristics of the people 
themselves have been carefully noted, while those externals of their 
civilization, such as laws and system of government and the forms of 
ceremonial and religious usages, have been earnestly and success- 
fully studied. But concerning the life of the people, of the millions 
who till the soil and ply the loom, of those humble craftsmen whose 
peaceful invasion has alarmed the dwellers upon our coasts, and fur- 
nished new problems to our politicians and law-makers, we find 
much less available information. 1 Most observers have been content 
to record only those features which appeared to them strange and 
unusual, and where they have not been influenced by prejudices of 
race and religion, and thereby led to dwell upon and exaggerate all 
that is bad and disagreeable, and pass lightly over all that is good 
and admirable in Chinese life and character, their results are usually 
too general to be accurate, and too superficial to convey a correct 
impression of the genius of the people. 

It is the especial province of the student of folk-lore to collect 
and bring together these neglected elements in the history of 
nations, and a fitting illustration of the value and importance of his 
work is found in its application to the problems arising in the ques- 
tion of restricting Chinese immigration. What an interesting field 
is here presented, especially as I feel assured there is more folk-lore 
to be gleaned from any one of the sallow-faced Chinamen we see 
shambling about our streets than could be collected among our 
entire native population. 

The popular notions about the Chinese, which may be considered 
as part of our own folk-lore, would form an entertaining subject for 
discussion. The Chinaman has become a well established character 

1 The Social Life of the Chinese, by Rev. Justus Doolittle, New York, 1867, is 
a most valuable source of information, but it is based upon observations made at 
Fuhchau, where the customs vary from those of Kwantung, whence all of our 
immigrants come. 
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in our popular literature ; the professional humorist has paid his re- 
gards to him, and the playwright has made him figure as an amusing 
personage in the drama, from the halls of vaudeville in the Bowery 
to the theatre in Madison Square. In most cases the popular con- 
ception, with all its errors, has been perpetuated. Thus the well- 
known minstrel songs make the Americanized Chinaman talk, or 
rather sing, in Pigeon-English, when, in point of fact, he is usually 
altogether unfamiliar with that jargon, as most of the immigrants 
come from districts remote from the cities where it serves as the 
trade language in communications with foreigners. 

A desire to learn the language of his adopted country seems to 
be one of the highest ambitions of the Chinese immigrant, and his 
English speech is often strongly marked with the local peculiarities 
of the place where it was acquired. He realizes the intrinsic value 
of such knowledge, for it may enable him to obtain a well-paid posi- 
tion as interpreter in some shop in Hong Kong or Canton, upon his 
return to China, and so he studies his native text-books, 1 attends 
Sunday-schools, and tries to glean a word or two from every foreigner 
with whom he comes in contact. 

There are several local patois spoken by the immigrants. These 
vary from the dialect of Canton city, sometimes in the sound of a 
few words, and sometimes, in those from remote districts, in the 
sound of almost every word in the language. 2 

The people from each district have their peculiar local customs and 
traditions. Men from the same village usually associate together, 
and certain shops thus become the headquarters for people from 
the same neighborhood. The little territory from which they all 
come is in greater part known as the Sam Yup, or " Three Towns," 
and the Sz' Yup, or " Four Towns." The Sz' Yup people, who are 
in the majority, are not so well educated as those from the Sam 
Yup, and seem much more susceptible to foreign influences. The 
professed converts to Christianity are chiefly from among them, and 
they comprise almost the entire membership of the secret society 
that has for its object the overthrow of the present Chinese dynasty. 
The influence of the clan is strongly felt among the Chinese in 
this country. Those of the same family name are often able to trace 

1 These consist of Chinese and English vocabularies and phrase books. Those 
in common use are printed from blocks with the English text cut in script, with 
its sound represented by Chinese characters beneath. The valuable dictionary 
of Kwong Ki Chiu, which is most highly esteemed, has not come into general 
use here on account of its high price. 

2 These dialects are being made the subject of a series of studies by J. Dyer 
Ball, Esq., of H. M. Civil Service, Hong Kong, who has just published an admi- 
rable monograph on the San Wuf dialect in the China Review. 
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their relationship, although it may be many times removed, and in 
disputes they usually side together. 

The differences in speech and traditions, and the influence of the 
tribal sentiment, serve as elements of discord in the Chinese com- 
munities. They divide them into little cliques, that are constantly 
quarrelling, as the disputes of each individual are apt to be taken up 
by his relatives and compatriots. These quarrels give rise to end- 
less talk, and often so engage the communities that for the time 
everything else is forgotten. They are usually only a war of words. 
In fact, I know of an instance where a man was brought here from 
a distant city, and all his expenses paid, simply to say bad things at 
the other party in a trifling dispute. The Chinese here seldom, if 
ever, come to blows. They are not given to crimes of violence, and 
such assaults by Chinese as are reported in the daily press are usu- 
ally committed by professional criminals, who are held in detesta- 
tion by all the better class of the immigrants. 

Home customs and traditions govern the life and regulate the 
conduct of most of these people. They show a marked indifference 
to our laws, much greater in fact than for their own code, which rests 
for its enforcement upon the public sentiment of their little commu- 
nities. No organized form of self-government exists in any of the 
Chinese colonies in our cities. In Philadelphia the merchants occa- 
sionally meet to discuss some question affecting the welfare of the 
colony, and a bundle of slips of bamboo is kept for the purpose of call- 
ing such meetings together. The object for which the meeting is 
called, with the time and place, is written upon the smooth side of the 
tablets, one of which is sent to each shop, and serves as the creden- 
tial of its representative. These tablets are said to be used in voting. 
In New York city the merchants support a guild hall, entitled the 
Chung Wd Kung Sho, or " Chinese Public Hall," which is in charge 
of a person of approved character, who is elected to the office annu- 
ally. This custodian has been described in our newspapers as the 
" Mayor of Chinatown." x He really has no executive powers, but 
quarrels are laid before him for settlement, and he acts as peace- 
maker in the Chinese community. He receives a salary of $30 per 
month and the profits on the incense and candles sold to worship- 
pers in the guild hall. The election for this office is held just before 
the Chinese New Year, when the new manager is driven in a car- 
riage to each of the Chinese shops. His deputy precedes him on 
foot, with a bundle of red paper visiting cards about a. foot in length. 
Two of these, one bearing the name and the other the official title 
of the new manager, are handed to each storekeeper. 

Complete autonomy exists in all the Chinese communities in the 

1 The Evening Telegraph, Philadelphia, January 16,, 1.890. 
vol. in. — no. 10. 13 
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East. The Six Companies exercise no authority whatever, and 
there is little intercourse or sympathy with the consular and diplo- 
matic representatives of the Chinese government. No people of 
greatly superior position or education, other than might be found in 
any village, exist in these colonies. They are practical democra- 
cies, that make their own laws, regulate their own affairs, and resent 
the interference of any outside power. They have no priests of any 
religion. Many laundries and shops contain small shrines, often 
with the picture of the God of War, before which incense and can- 
dles are burned, and large and expensive shrines to the same deity, 
with implements for divination, are found in all their guild halls and 
lodge rooms. No great importance is attached to the worship of 
this god among the Chinese here. It is looked upon as a mere 
matter of custom. Gamblers make offerings before him to secure 
good luck, and he is appealed to by many at the season of the New 
Year, in order that the will of Heaven may be learned when they 
throw the divining blocks ; while the presence of the shrine in the 
halls of lodges and public guilds is regarded as giving dignity and 
solemnity to their proceedings. Stories of the miraculous appear- 
ance and intervention of Kwan Ti, the God of War, and Kwan Yin, 
the Goddess of Mercy, are told as having occurred among the Chi- 
nese in Havana, but nothing of the kind is reported here. 1 

Much more serious consideration is paid to the spirits of the dead. 
No tablets are erected here to ancestors, but in almost every shop a 
small tablet of orange-colored paper is placed on the wall just above 
the floor, inscribed, as is the custom in Hong Kong, to the " Chi- 
nese and Foreign Lord of the Place." He is regarded as the ruler 
of the ghosts, himself the ghost of the first person who died in the 
house, and for his benefit a small pent-house is erected over the 
tablet, and tea and rice often placed daily before it, that his good 
favor may be secured and the other household ghosts kept in sub- 
jection. There are few among the immigrants so brave or philo- 
sophical as to be fearless of ghosts, and many stories are told among 
them of midnight visitations, which they usually attribute to the 
unlaid spirits of foreigners, the objects of their greatest dread and 
detestation. 

The popular feeling about the dead is shown by the custom of 
putting dying people without the house in order that the place may 
not be contaminated. Sick people are frequently removed to remote 
places, where they cannot receive proper food and attention ; but 
this is done through ignorance and fear rather than from lack of 
human feeling. 

1 The Religious Ceremonies of the Chinese in the Eastern Cities of the United 
States. By Stewart Culin. Philadelphia, 1887, p. 5. 
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Foreign undertakers are always called upon to care for the dead. 
Little if any attention is paid to the character of the site selected 
for the grave or to the direction in which the body shall rest. At 
the funerals brown Chinese sugar and a small coin, a cent or five- 
cent piece, is handed to each person present immediately after the 
body is interred. 

In one instance incense was burned in the doorway of the house 
to which the mourners returned, and all were requested to pass 
through the smoke, it was explained for the purpose of purifying 
themselves. The graves are usually visited in the spring-time, dur- 
ing the third Chinese month, when dishes of roast pork and cooked 
fowls are placed upon them, and incense and candles burned as an 
offering to the spirits of the dead. About the middle of the seventh 
Chinese month, which falls during our autumn, paper clothes, / chi, 
are burned by many in their laundries and shops, a rite said to be 
performed for the spirit world at large, both Chinese and foreign 
ghosts being propitiated or honored. 1 

Many of the most curious and interesting of folk-customs are 
those connected with infancy and childhood, but the small number 
of women and children and the seclusion in which the former are 
kept serve to prevent extended observations being made among the 
Chinese here. None of the usual rites are observed when Chinese 
intermarry with foreigners, as such men usually live apart from their 
countrymen, and adopt foreign customs. The children of native 
mothers are the objects of the greatest attention, not only on the 
part of their parents, but among the entire community. On the 
thirtieth day after their birth, or usually, rather, upon the next near- 
est Sunday, the father gives a dinner to which he invites all his 
acquaintances and friends. At such a dinner, which I attended, at 
the conclusion of the feast the father brought the child into the 
room in his arms. It was dressed in a red robe and wore a red 
skull-cap, with a gold ornament, in the shape of the " Genius of 
Longevity," on the front. Every one immediately placed a red 
paper package, containing several dollars in silver money, upon it, so 
that its dress was quite covered, after which the father carried the 
infant back to its mother, and the guests dispersed. It is not easy 
to obtain much information from the Chinese men concerning the 
games and sports of their childhood. They regard the subject as 
too trivial for discussion, and always burst into loud laughter when 
one, more good-natured than the rest, attempts to explain them. 
The subject is a most interesting one, and the patient inquirer apt to 
be well rewarded. The games of tossing " cash," of which there are 
several, appear to be the exact counterparts of the games that East 
1 The Religious Ceremonies of the Chinese, etc., p. 20. 
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Indian children play with cowries. A game of " shinny " is known, 
much resembling the one played in our own streets. "Hide and 
seek " appears to be as generally known as it is popular, and here it 
must be remarked that the immigrants constantly refer, when ques- 
tioned, to the differences that they say exist in the customs of dif- 
ferent villages. The children of each village, they inform me, have 
their own ways for playing certain games, as well as their own verses 
and counting-out rhymes. As an illustration of this I give three 
versions of a counting-out rhyme that appears, in one form or an- 
other, to be generally known. The first was related to me by Lf 
Ch'un Shan, of Hohshan. 

'Tim tsz\ nit nit 
Ch'a fan lok tip 
Yat yan, yat un 
Ho hii nit. 

The second was related to me by a physician from Sin'hwui, 

named Wan Yuk. 

Tim tsz' nit nit 
Mui fd lok tip 
Kam chi fu yung 
Kam cM pai tip. 

The third version was related by a man named Le Yam, from 
another village in the same district. 

Tim tsz' nit nit 

Mui fi lok tip 

Kam chdn ngan p'un 

Ngan shau s6 tsz' 

Kam shing hau shau ni. 

These rhymes appear to me to consist of words and phrases 
strung together without connected meaning, and such, also, is the 
opinion of Li Ch'un Shan, who has carefully compared them. 

The games played on lines with counters, pawns, or chessmen, 
which are known under the generic name of k'i, are very numerous, 
and vary from the simple pong t'au k'i, or the "mattock " game, to 
the classical wai k'i and the Chinese form of the Persian game of 
chess, called tsfomg k'i, which is played with thirty-two men. The 
last two are about the only games that are looked upon as dignified 
and respectable. Tsfomg k'i is sometimes played by clerks and 
elderly people in the shops, but gambling with dominoes, fan fan, 
and a lottery, called /«£ hbp piii, are the common diversions of most 
of the immigrants. Gambling is carried on by well organized com- 
panies, and constitutes the principal occupation of the people who 
compose the Chinese quarter of our Eastern cities. Exceptions, of 
course, are found among the merchants and their employees, but 
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many of them take shares in the gambling companies as the most 
convenient and profitable investment. No foreign games are played 
except cards, poker being a favorite amusement. I have never seen 
Chinese cards played except at the season of the New Year. 

The New Year and the Mid-Autumn Moon Festival are the only 
native holidays generally celebrated by the Chinese in this country ; 
but other days, such as the birthdays of the gods and the days set 
apart to the founders of their order, are observed by the organiza- 
tion called the 1 king, the secret society to which I have already re- 
ferred. At the last Chinese New Year they displayed a large trian- 
gular banner over their headquarters on Race Street in Philadelphia 
This flag was red, with a jagged white border. In the centre was 
a large symbol composed of the character fu, " tiger," and shau, 
"longevity," which Gustav Schlegel, an authority on the subject, 
describes as the secret character for " age." * Above this was in- 
scribed on the margin, chiln tdi ting shau, which Schlegel states to 
be a mutilation of the characters shun fin hang tS, " Obey Heaven 
and act righteously." On either side of the centre character, kam 
Idu kit i, " In the Golden Orchard we have pledged fraternity." 
The banner agrees very closely with the one described by Schlegel 
as " the great flag of the city of Willows." 2 

The dinner is the principal feature of all holiday observances, and 
at such dinners every one eats to repletion. Two meals a day are 
usually eaten, one in the morning and one at about four in the 
afternoon. The food itself, the table service, and methods of cook- 
ing, are always exclusively Chinese. Beef is avoided and bread is 
not eaten, rice taking its place as in China. 8 Salt is now served on 
the tables in some restaurants, but formerly the salt shiyau, or soy, 
was expected to supply its place. Round cakes, containing a num- 
ber of kinds of fruit and nuts, are made and sold in the restaurants 
and shops at the time of the Mid-Autumn Moon Festival. 

On the 5th of the fifth Chinese month, dumplings called tsung 
tsz', are always served in the restaurants in commemoration of the 
death of K'ii Yuan. Oranges are usually handed to guests at a 
ceremonial dinner before beginning the feast. This is always done 
at the supper on the night before the New Year. It is customary to 
have a jar of sweetmeats, made of betel leaves and nuts preserved in 
syrup, to offer New Year's callers. Recently I have noticed the 
fresh leaves of the betel pepper, said to have been brought from the 
Hawaiian Islands, offered with lime and the dried nut on these occa- 
sions. Betel {pan long) is given to enemies as a token of reconcili- 
ation. 

1 Thian Ti Hwui. The Hung League. Batavia, 1 866, p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p. 40. 

8 Neither milk nor butter have come into use among the Chinese here. 
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The Chinese in this country retain their native habits in the use 
of alcoholic drinks. They are only taken at meals, and drunken- 
ness is very uncommon. At dinners the wine, or spirits, rather, is 
served in large bowls, into which all dip their cups. In drinking, the 
cup is raised to the person on the left, and then with a circular 
sweep of the hand to the others around the table. The usual saluta- 
tion is yam tsau ! yam tsau ! " drink ! drink ! " to which the others 
make the same reply. Libations are sometimes poured, the wine 
being thrown backward toward the right. 

Foreign whiskey and gin are occasionally used, on account of their 
cheapness, but native rice spirits are much preferred. Of these 
there are many kinds, differing in potency and flavor. Some that are 
served on dinner tables are regarded as medicines, and taken at such 
times as aids to digestion. The habit of taking medicine seems to 
be as strong and deeply rooted as that of smoking tobacco or eating 
rice. The Chinese here are constantly taking medicine, but the 
aromatics and demulcents that compose the greater part of their 
pharmacopoeia at the worst do them little harm. The folk-lorist 
finds an interesting field in their practice, and especially in the 
drugs they employ. Magical properties are attributed to some of 
them. The bezoar stone and many other reminders of the mediaeval 
pharmacist find place with tigers' bones and fossil crab shells in a 
collection than which none more appropriate could be taken as a 
beginning for a folk-lore museum. Every object would have its 
story. The Chinese are unwilling to take our medicines, which 
they pronounce too strong and powerful. They only call on foreign 
physicians as a last resort. They will not go to hospitals if they can 
help it, as there is a general belief among them that when a man 
goes to the hospital he always dies. They say there is a devil there 
that catches and kills people. 

The uniformity that is characteristic of their native dress is pre- 
served in those articles of foreign attire which as a matter of con- 
venience they adopt here. Nearly all wear the broad-brimmed black 
felt hat which we have come to look upon as their especial property, 
yet it is borrowed, as is shown by its having no special name, being 
simply known as a fan mo, or "foreign hat." It is also customary to 
make the foreign trousers, for which they abandon their own loose 
lower garments, of blue or black broadcloth. It may be that they 
thus perpetuate customs already fixed in the English settlement of 
Hong Kong. Those that adopt foreign dress often abandon it dur- 
ing the very hot weather of summer, and the extreme cold of our 
winter. 

It is not customary to wear amulets or charms, except the jade 
wristlet, which is regarded by some as giving strength to the arm. 
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One that has been recovered from a grave is most highly valued, 
and thought to furnish protection to the wearer against evil spirits. 
Light blue is regarded as the color of mourning, and the death of 
a relative is marked by wearing blue stockings, or braiding a blue 
string in the cue. The custom of shaving the head is continued, 
and at the New Year almost every one appears clean shaven. The 
Chinese barbers, who are always resorted to, shave the entire face, 
including the inside of the ears. They use foreign razors. The 
barber is an indispensable personage in every community, and often 
a most interesting one. He usually visits his customers in their 
laundries, but one in Philadelphia has a shop. He is reputed to be 
the most skilful caligrapher in the colony. Almost every one pre- 
serves his cue, although a few have recently taken to wearing wigs 
in order to hide it. The notion current among us that a Chinaman 
who has lost his cue would be put to death should he return to 
China is probably due to the fact that the cutting of the cue forms 
part of the ritual of the rebel secret society in which membership is 
punished with death by the government. 

The Chinese here use their own calendar, and record all events as 
occurring in the year of such an emperor, in such a month, such a 
day, just as is the custom in China. They reckon time by the clock 
in the foreign manner, as in China, where clocks are now generally 
used. 

They perform all arithmetical calculations by means of the aba- 
cus, which they are so accustomed to depend upon that they are 
often unable to make the simplest calculation without it. A person 
going to market, it is said, will either count upon his fingers or 
arrange coppers in the form of the counting instrument. 

The migratory instinct, which seems to be found almost exclu- 
sively among the southern Chinese, and which in part has led them 
to seek their fortune in so many distant lands, does not desert them 
here. They never seem to hesitate to abandon any place and go 
where they can better themselves, no matter what the distance may 
be. They are constantly travelling from city to city, making long 
journeys to visit relatives and friends. They are probably by far 
the most generous patrons of railways, in proportion to their num- 
ber, of any of our foreign population. 

They make great use of both the post-office and the telegraph, 
going with reluctance out of the lines of communication with their 
kindred, and thus maintaining solidarity and concert of action. 

Foreign inventions, and in fact our entire civilization, they look 
upon as a matter of course, seldom expressing comment or surprise 
to foreigners, and seldom rising, I fear, to a just appreciation of the 
many benefits we imagine we would confer upon them. They appear 
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willing to borrow from us whatever they think will aid them in 
securing material advancement, just as they have borrowed in the 
past from all the nations of the East. From them they have ac- 
cepted traditions and religions as well as useful arts, but with all 
their accretions they have remained an almost primitive people. 
How long will they so continue in this restless Western world, 
where change crowds change, and we, more conservative it may be 
than the rest, must join in united effort to preserve the customs of 
our very fathers from oblivion ? 

Stewart Culin. 



